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ORIGINAL AND PRESENT STATE OF MAN. 
BY JOSEPH PH'PPS. 


(Continued from page 19.) 

It appears from holy writ, that previous to 
our own actual offences, we are all naturally af- 
fected by the transgression of our primogenitors. 
“By one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin, so death passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned.’’* This is not to be under- 
stood of the death of the body only ; for all come 
into the world in the image of the earthly, or, 
void of the quickening and sensible influence of 
divine life. But this disadvantage, through the 
supreme Goodness, is amply provided for, and 
there appears no necessity to corclude that we 
all come into the world justly obnoxious to di- 
vine vengeance, for an offence committed by our 
primogenitors, before we came into the world. 
With what propriety can an infant, incapable of 
committing any crime, be treated as an offender? 
The scripture positively assures us, God's ways 
are equalt—that the soul that sinneth i shall 
die, and not the son for the fault of the father— 
that whatever Adam’s posterity lost through 
him, that and more they gain in Christ ;{ and 
undoubtedly, his merey and goodness, and the 
extent of his propitiation, are as applicable to 
infants, who have not personally offended, as to 
adults who have. 

The immortal reasonable soul of man, in every 
individual, appears to be the immediate produc- 
tion of its Creator; for the prophet Zechariah, 
speaking of the great acts of God in creation, as- 
serts, that “‘ he formeth the spirit of man within 
him.”’§ And in Eccles. xii. 7, we read upon the 
death of the body, “Then shall the dust return 


* Romans v. 12. 
t Rom. v. 15 to 20. 





t Ezek. xviii. 
§ Zech. xii. i. 
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to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return 
unto God who gave it.” The soul, therefore, 
receiving its existence immediately from the per- 
fection of unchangeable purity, can have no 
original impurity or intemperature in its nature ; 
but being immediately and intimately connected 
with a sensitive body, and of itself unable con- 
stantly to withstand the eagerness of the animal 
passions after gratifications of a carnal nature, is 
liable to be so influenced by them, as to partake 
with them in their sensual indulgences. In this 
state the descendants of Adam come into the 
world, unendued with that divine life which 
Adam fell from. And who can say this might 
not be admitted in mercy to all the future gene- 
rations of mankind? 1st. That each succeeding 
individual might be prevented from incurring the 
guilt of repeating the sin of our prime ancestors, 
and falling from the same degree of innocence, 
purity and divine enjoyment. 2d. That by feel- 
ing the infirmity of our own nature, and the 
want of divine assistance, we might become the 
more sensible of our danger and necessary de- 
pendence on our Creator, and thence be continu- 
ally excited to seek after, and cleave to him, in 
watchfulness, cireumspection and prayer, in Or- 
der to obtain a state of restoration. 3d. That 
having in part attained such a state, our pru- 
dence might be useful towards our preservation 
and growth therein; since we should certainly 
be more assiduously concerned, to secure to our- 
selves a good condition obtained through pains 
and difficulty, than one we might have been ori- 
ginally placed in without any care or trouble to 
ourselves. 
Whatever were the peculiarities attending the 
fall of the first man and woman, or those conse- 
uent upon it, this is certain, that their progeny 
do not come into the world in that same state of 
brightness themselves were constituted in after 
their creation. It cannot escape the notice of 
those who have had the care of infants, that the 
earliest exertions observable in them, evident] 
arise from the powers of animal desire and ani- 
mal passion ; how prone these are to increase in 
them, and to predominate as they grow up, and 
the solicitude it requires to keep children out of 
unruliness and intemperature, as they advance 
to youth’s estate ; how much too potent their in-- 
ordinate propensities are for the government of 
the rational faculty ; what pains are necessary to- 
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regulate, and often but to palliate them, by a 
virtuous education and improving converse ; and 
the impossibility they should ever be radically 
subdued and ruled without the application of a 
superior principle. 

In the present state of our nature, the sensi- 
tive powers take the lead of the rational in the 
first stage of life, as the soul brings only a capa- 
city, without any real knowledge, or potency, 
into the world with it. It acquires its knowledge 
by degrees, enlarging also in capacity to receive 
it gradually. Every one knows it is not capable, 
at five or ten years of age, to comprehend the 
same ideas in the same extent, as in riper and 
more advanced years. It first becomes impressed 
with the images of external things, presented 
through the corporeal organs, and afterwards with 
those mental ideas inculcated by its primary in- 
structors, whether true or false. Hence the bias 
of education becomes strong, either to right or 
wrong, according as the instructions received are 
agreeable to either; and the passions being en- 
listed in their service, occasionally exercise their 
warmth in favor of the prevalent idea or impres- 
sion, however wrong it may be ; unless the mind, 
through divine illumination, discover its error, 
and submit to its rectification. 

Previous to the reception of knowledge, the 
soul is joined to the body by the power of its 
Creator ; who, in consequence of the fall, saw fit 
it should be so. “ For,”’ saith the Apostle, “‘ the 
creature was made subject to vanity, not wil- 
lingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected 
the same iu hope; because the creature itself 
also shall be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption, inte the glorious liberty of the children 
of God.”* 
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distinguishing the inward monitions of Truth in 
their conscience, have also increased and 
strengthened the bonds of corruption upon them- 
selves, in different degrees, by a repeated, and 
too frequently an habitual indulgence of the ear- 
nal part, against the sense of duty received ; and 
are more deeply entered into the dark region of 
the shadow of death, through their own trespas- 
ses and sins.* Thus, “all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God.” t 


(Teo be continued.) 


Some account of Mary Ovens Patmer, of 
Somerset county, England. 


Mary Ovens Palmer, daughter of William and 
Mary Palmer, was born at Long Sutton, in the 
county of Somerset, on the 17th of 5th month, 
1822. She was of a lively and very affectionate 
disposition, disposed to look on the bright side 
of things, and possessing great firmness of pur- 
pose. 

In very early life, her mind was graciously 
visited by the tendering influences of divine 
love, and her spirit was in measure made willing 
to give up all for Christ’s sake. But the temp- 
tations of the enemy, and the allurements of the 
world, often prevailed in turning her aside from 
the path of simple devotion to her Saviour ; and 
she had afterwards deeply to regret the loss she 
had sustained in not yielding more full obedi- 
ence to the heavenly call. It appears, however, 
from memoranda, left behind her, written at dif- 
ferent periods of her life, that she was often earn- 
estly engaged to maintain the struggle against 
the evil of her own heart, and by the help of the 
Holy Spirit to give herself more entirely to the 


The rational soul is here intended by the crea- | service of her Lord. 


ture, and properly denominates the man. Herein } 


the true distinction lies betwixt the human spe- 
cies and creatures of inferior kinds. This des- 
cends not with the body from parents to chil- 
dren; the seul being an indivisible, immaterial 


substance, cannot be generated. The soul of the | 


child never was in the parent, and therefore could 
never sin in him, nor derive guilt from his trans- 
gression. Neither can guilt accrue to it, merely 
from its being joined to a body descended from 
him, because that junction is the act of the Cre- 
ator. 

To account a child guilty, or obnoxious to 
punishment, merely for an offence committed by 
its parents, before it could have any conscious- 
ness of being, is inconsistent both with justice 
and mercy ; therefore no infant can be born with 
guilt upon its head. 

Besides our natural alienation from, and igno- 
rance of the eternal life of God,t} in our fallen 
state, it must be acknowledged that all who have 
arrived to such a degree of maturity as to be ca- 
pable of receiving a right understanding, and of 


* Rom. viii. 20, 21. tEph. iv.18. 


The following rules, which she laid down for 
her conduct, when about seventeen years of age, 
were found in her Bible after her decease :— 

1. To endeavor to rise early when health per- 
mits, and always to spend a portion of time in 
reading and prayer. 

2. To endeavor to encourage a spirit of love 
and forbearance, and to avoid indulging in vain 
conversation, and to make the most of my time. 

8. To avoid slander, and particularly giving 
opinions on ministering Friends and others who 
are in office, as it is contrary to the spirit of the 
injunction, “ render to all their dues.” 

4. Be kind to the poor when there is an op- 
portunity, and speak for the cause of truth, and 
be careful that my own conduct may not be a 
cause of stumbling to any. 

5. Avoid light reading, as it is a waste of 
time, and an injury to the mind. 

6. To endeavor to maintain a spirit of prayer 
and watchfulness, that the monitor within me 
may be heard and complied with. 

7. At the end of each day to be careful in self- 


* Epb. ii, 1. 


f Rom. iii. 22. 
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examination, and to maintain a humble sense of | 
my own weakness, for of myself I can do nothing; 
and every good thing must come from Him, who | 
alone is the author of good. 

8. And finally to be frequent in prayer, fer- 
vent in love, remembering that we have a cross 
to bear, a work to do, and that the Bridegroom 
will soon come, when the Book of Life will be 
opened, and all good and evil will be brought to 
light. | 

Lord Jesus I cannot perform one of these 
rules of myself, be thou, I beseech thee, my 
helper and my strength. Amen. 

The following extracts from her memoranda 
show her watchfulness over herself, and her honest 
endeavor to comply with the rules which she 
had thus laid down for the regulation of her 
conduct :— 

‘* Rose early this morning and spent a portion 
of time in reading and prayer, and throughout 
the day endeavored to avoid vain conversation 
and waste of time. 

“T hope I have tried to encourage a spirit of 
love and forbearance. 

“‘ Have spoken against a person when I might 
have held my peace. 

“Neglected to speak against the wickedness | 
of lying when there was an opportunity. 

‘“‘ Have avoided light reading. 

“‘ Have not been particular enough in trying to | 
maintain a spirit of watchfulness and prayer. 

“ Have retired this evening for the purpose of | 
self-examination, and have endeavored to feel | 
my own weakness, and whole dependence on 
Jesus for every serious desire. | 

‘*This day has passed very unsatisfactorily ; 
my heart has been estranged from God to the| 
world and sin.” 

Sth mo. 16th, 1841, she writes: ‘This day | 
my beloved cousin is carried to the silent tomb ; | 










their own homes, endeavoring to alleviate their 
sorrows, by administering to their outward neces- 
sities, and by reading to them from the Bible and 
other religious books. 


In the early part of the year 1844, she was 
attacked with inflammatory rheumatism ; from 
that time her general health declined, and the 
medical men gave it as their opinion, that the 
lungs were extensively diseased. 


With a view to the benefit of her health, she 
left home in the Fourth month, 1843, on a visit 
to her relations in Somersetshire. Whilst on this 
visit, she passed through much mental conflict. 
To one of these seasons she particularly referred 
after her return, when conversing with two of 
her brothers, telling them, that while she was 
sitting alone in her bedroom, under the full con- 
viction that her time here would not be long, 
she was quite overcome with a sense of her un- 
fitness to die, and felt as it were, shut out from 
the mercies of her Redeemer: she thought it 
was impossible to sustain the conflict any longer, 
and was ready, in despair, to give up all hope of 
being saved. But He who had convinced her of 
sin and transgression, knew what she was able to 
bear, and, at this point, mercifully supported 
her. On the next day, her relations, with whom 
she was staying, received a religious visit from 
two friends travelling in the ministry. One of 


| these friends was led to address her very strik- 


ingly, on the state of mind she was then in, and 
encouraged her to trust in Him whose mercies 
fail not. 

Although her health had varied during her 
absence from home, it was evident that the dis- 
ease was making progress. She returned to 
Reading on the 9th of the 8th month, consider- 
ably reduced in strength : after this, she got out 
to meetings a few times, but had soon to yield to 


she left us for an eternal abode on the 11th, | rapidly increasing weakness. 


fully prepared to enter into those joys which 
surround the throne of the lamb. O my God! 
while we mourn for her loss, grant that we may 
not murmur at thy decree ; rather enable us to 
praise Thee, that in thy judgments thou hast re- 
membered mercy ; I have often said before thee, 
that I would serve Thee unreservedly, but my 
resolutions are like the morning dew. In thy 
strength, O Lord, enable me to resolve again to 
be thine ; accept my heart, now I am young, and 
be thou my guide, that when my awful sum- 
mons may arrive, | too may be found with my 
lamp trimmed. Lord, am I sincere? if not, O 
make me so! Let me not deceive myself.” 

In writing respecting her beloved daughter, 
her mother tells us that she was exemplary in 
not speaking to the disadvantage of the absent, 
and careful not to give offence to any one; if 
she thought she had spoken too quickly she would 
soon correct’ herself, and often with tears ask to 
be forgiven. 

She took much interest in visiting the poor at 


About a week before her decease, a friend who 
called Yo see her, was introduced into much 
sympathy with her; and believed it right to 
mention to her the sense she had of her condi- 
tion. The dear invalid, after a pause, and in 
much tenderness, expressed, as near as the 
words could be remembered, as follows :—“Thou 
seemest to have such a clear sense of my state, 
that I want much to tell thee how it has been 
with me. My mind was very early visited ; and 
when at school, I was sensible of the goodness 
of the Lord; but like too many others, I wan- 
dered away from him, and scarcely thought that 
many little things I then felt about, could be 
noticed by such a great and gracious Creator : 
thus the world and the things of it drew my 
heart from dedication to him; still his goodness 
and mercy followed me year after year; again 
and again I was humbled, and desired that I 
might love and serve Him. I think that I be- 
lieved in Christ, and that I could only be saved 
by him; but I was continually wandering from 
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the teachings of his Spirit, and therefore I made 
bo progress.” | 

After a pause, she added:—“ For nearly two 
years past, I may say, the bent and intent of my 
mind has been to endeavor to love and serve the 
Lord ; but I have not kept close enough to the | 
leadings of his Spirit, and therefore have never 
attained unto that which he designed for me. 
Since my illness, I have felt these things deeply; 
and during the time of my absence from home, 
was often brought very low and much discouraged. 
I almost despaired of finding mercy, my sinsand 
transgressions had been so many; but the Lord 
dealt very graciously with me, and he has been 
very merciful, and I trust, sanctified my heart 
by Lis Spirit ; and as I lay this morning, it did 
seem as thongh all my sins were forgiven, and 
my transgressions cast into the depths of the 
love of God in Christ Jesus; and I believe this 
illness is designed to be a blessing to others, as 
well as myself ; but it is all of the Lord’s mercy.” 
She then adverted to many young people of her | 
acquaintance, and said :— There are some of 
them who have been often visited, and their 
minds tendered; but like myself, they have 
wandered from the Spirit of Truth, and not made 
progress ; and I hope that they may be instruct- 
ed by my experience ; for nothing will do but an 
entire surrender of the heart.” 

About this time, speaking to her mother of 
some near relations, she said :—* If I should not 
have an opportunity, tell them to ‘seek first the | 
kingdom of God,’ and they will have enough of 
this world’s goods; and oh, what are all the riches 
in this world without religion ?” 

She expressed much concern for some of her 
young friends, and sent messages of love, &c., 
desiring that they might be faithful to the point- 
ings of truth in their own minds. She wished to 
see two or three of them, and requested that 
they might come separately; to these she gave 
suitable advice; to one of them she expressed 
the advantage he would derive by setting apart 
a portion of each day to read the Scriptures, and 
for silent retirement. 

The last First-day before her death, all her 
brothers being at home, she desired that the fa- 
mily might meet in her bedroom during the 
morning, when, after a time of silence, she ex- 
pressed the necessity there was for those around 
her, to give up their whole hearts to serve their 
Creator in the days of their youth. “No half 
measures will do; it must be the whole heart.” 
She continued :—“ I once thought dress and ad- 
dress were of little importance, but I do not 
think so now: until I-was made willing to give 
up all, I could make no progress heavenward. I 
want you all to come to me in heaven—you will 
endeavor to come to me, won’t you?” She also 
expressed a desire, that should her beloved rela- 
tions attain to some religious experience, they 
would not forget “the little ones,” saying, “It 
is those that want enccuragement.” 
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She then, after a pause, requested to have the 
thirtieth chapter of Isaiah read, and on coming 
to the twenty-first verse, “And thine ear shall 
hear a word behind thee, saying, This is the way, 
walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right hand, 
and when ye turn to the left,” she said, with 
great earnestness, “ There, that is what I want 
you to attend to.” 

She expressed her affectionate interest for her 
mother, in the prospect of her being left without 
a daughter, and commended her to the tender 
care of her brothers, adding, ‘‘ She has been a 
kind mother to all of us.” To a young friend, 
an inmate in the family, she said, “ Be kind to 
mother when I am gone, she will want attention.” 
And at another time she addressed her beloved 
parent to this effect, “1 thought I should have 
been a comfort to thee in thy old age, but as the 
Almighty has been a husband to thee, so he will 
supply the place of a daughter.” 

Her weakness increasing, she passed much of 
her time in dozing, but remarked, “ When I 
awake, comfortable passages of Scripture press 
ou my mind.” At another time she said, “tlad 
it not been for the Scripture promises, [ must 
have given up the struggle long ago, but I can- 
not doubt the truth of them. I cannot doubt 
that I shall be saved at last, but it will be through 
mercy, all mercy.” On a cousin taking an af- 
fectionate leave of her, she said earnestly, “pray 
for me; I cannot think,” alluding to the difh- 
culty of fixing her thoughts, from extreme weak- 
ness. 

To the same relative she expressed, at another 
time, how happy and comfortable she was, “ hav- 
ing felt her Saviour very near to her all the 
day.” 

For two or three days before her decease, she 
was unable to converse much with those around 
her; but at times the sweet serenity of her 
countenance indicated that all was peace within; 
and the last words she was heard distinctly to 
utter, were, “Jesus is very precious to me.” 
Thus her spirit passed away, we reverently trust, 
to one of those mansions in the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, which he has, in adorable merey and 
love, prepared for those whose sins have gone 
beforehand to judgment, and whose robes have 
been washed, and made white in his blood.— 
Youthful Pilgrims. 


SAMUEL WILLIAMS, a colored man, has one 
of the finest farms in Washington County, Md. 
The Hagerstown Herald states that, at the age 
of 38 years, he wasa slave in Stafford Co., Va., 
but subsequently purchased his freedom from 
his own earnings. He then bound himself to 
years of servitude until he could purchase his 
wife and children, which he accomplished when 
he was fifty years of age. Now he owns a farm 
worth $10,000, and personal property amounting 
to several thousands more, all earned by his own 


labor. He is now 73 years of aye. 
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The following letter or extract, without date, 
was sent to the editor by a valued correspondent 
for insertion in the Review. It is not known, at 
least to the editor, whether it has ever appeared 
in print. Though the particular fashions to 
which the writer alludes have passed away with 
the age that is gone, the principles by which 
our clothing ought to be regulated remain un- 
changed. 


LETTER FROM A. BENEZET. 
ToS. N.: 


“ My dear , 1 have of late been much 
engaged in thought; and, indeed, what serious 
mind can refrain from mournful reflections, when 
we consider, on the one hand, the purity of our 
profession, and on the other have to observe the 
general behaviour and appearance of our young 
women, and the insensibility they manifest when 
treated with on these important subjects! I 
trust, my dear friend, from the apprehension I 
have of thy sensibility and kind disposition, I 
may mention my thoughts on this most interest- 
ing subject, with expectation of tender sympathy 
from thee; rather than danger of giving thee 
any offence. I have remembered the Apostle’s 
injunction, ‘that Christian women ought to be 
arrayed in modest apparel, not costly, but with 
sobriety and shamefacedness.’ I have also had 
to think of the nature of the Gospel, the con- 
duct, dress, food, &c., of him who was greater 
than any of the prophets, even John, the fore- 
runner of Christ ; I have remembered the birth 
and situation of our blessed Saviour himself, his 
submitting to the most humbling appearance, 
even to be laid in a manger, and when grown 
up, declared his coming was in the form of a ser- 
vant, not to be ministered unto but to minister; 
‘behold,’ says he, ‘I am amongst you as one that 
serveth ;’ ‘leaving us an example,’ saith the 
apostle, ‘that we should follow his footsteps.’ 
But how different from the example of our Lord, 
are the conduct and views of the greatest part of 
our young people; notwithstanding it is indis- 
pensably necessary that such as desire to follow 
Christ in the regeneration, should behave in their 
clothing, &c., in such a manner as will best en- 
able them to answer the sober end of an indus- 
trious, frugal life; a life of affection and care, 
not only in their own families, but as sisters and 
friends ; as nurses spiritually and temporally to 
many who may suffer for want of their assistance. 
Doctor Cave, in his account of the first Christians, 
tells us, ‘they were exceeding careful to avoid 
all such things as savored of costliness and finery, 
choosing such as expressed the greatest lowli- 
ness and innocency.’ And that our ancient 
friends understood the apostle’s advice in its 
full extent, appears beyond all dispute, from what 
William Penn says in his reflections and maxims: 
‘If thou art clean and warm, it is sufficient ; for 








more does but rob the poor, and please the wan- 
ton.’ 

Ifevery expense which might be spared, is vain- 
ly wasting that which properly belongs to the poor, 
and every conformity to vain and foolish fashions, 
is to please, and indeed often meant to allure the 
wanton ; what can be said in defence of the ap- 
pearance of many of our young women ? so con- 
trary to that humble, self-denying state of ser- 
vice, which, as followers of Christ, is required of 
them ; choosing to appear as mistresses, as la- 
dies, delighting themselves like the false church, 
in sitting as queens to be looked at and admired, 
rather than capacitated to fufil the sober ends of 
life in the service we owe to one another. From 
a sense of the prevalency of these evils, how can 
the sincere lovers of truth but mourn, deeply 
mourn over many of those who esteem them- 
selves and are esteemed, as moderate, compara- 
tively with others. The softness and delicacy of 
their clothing, more adapted to pagan king’s 
palaces than Christian pilgrim’s cottages; the 
putting on of their apparel too manifestly caleu- 
lated toallure the wanton. I have been sorrow- 
ful to observe so many manifest such ingratitude 
as to throw off all considerations of delicacy and 
neatness, aud only because it is the fashion ; be- 
cause the God of this world (the devil) the 
prince of the power of the air, who rules in the 
children of disobedience, calls to follow his fa- 
shions, they should conform to that which is in 
itself so odious, so destructive, so contrary to 
every sense of reason and neatness, what shall I 
call it? indeed it is in itself more expressive of 
that folly and corruption, in which the human 
heart is capable of running, than words can set 
forth. If our dear young women would take 
these things into serious consideration, it may 
prevent that which in a solemn time may give 
them inexpressible pain. I remember the case of 
a young woman, with whom I had repeatedly 
treated on these subjects, but to no purpose; 
when in a consumption and near her end, I was 
desired to visit her, and was informed that she 
wanted the company of serious people, and had 
requested her mother not to admit those who in- 
dulged themselves in the fashionable dress of the 
times; being assured that those who appeared 
thus could not afford her the comfort she wanted. 
This will certainly be, more or less, the case with 
every individual at such a trying hour, except 
sunk in stupidity or seared into hardness of 
heart. 

Sentiments of this kind I earnestly wish may 
be enforced upon our young women; that they 
may consider the nature and design of the Chris- 
tian religion, the high profession we make, that 
the eyes of thoughtful people are upon us, that 
they mark and despise us for our inconsistencies, 
and above all, what a blessing and matter of joy 
it will be to the well disposed youth, in a future 
day, to reflect, that they have to the utmost of 
their power, by their conduct, held up the hands 
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of their parents and friends, in strengthening the 
little good that remains amongst us. Do not 
think I say too much on the subject; for, in- 
deed, it is a matter of the greatest weight, and 
ought to be laid open in the fullest light; in 
which I am encouraged from a hope that the 
sensible youth will so far see its reasonableness 
and necessity, as to become advocates on behalf 
of the cause of truth. With near affection I 
wish ever to remain thy real friend, 
ANTHONY BENEZET. 


THE ANTI-LIQUOR LAW—0OUGHT IT TO PASS? 


Naturalists assert the power of the snake to 
fascinate birds, and even small animals. A 
writer in a British magazine affirms that he saw 
a squirrel one day, with its hair erect, as if 
greatly terrified, ranning backwards and forwards 
between a creek andatree. It retreated toa 
less distance from the tree at each succeeding 
trip. This strange movement led the gentleman 
to alight from his horse and to scek its cause. 


Approaching the tree, he beheld the head and | 


neck of a large snake protruding from a hole, | 
with its eyes glaring steadfastly upon its victim. | 





Presently the affrighted squirrel ceased running, | 
and quietly laid down, with his head close to the | 
snake’s mouth. The snake now seized his fasci- | 
nated foe by the head, when the gentleman 


struck the destroyer a blow on the neck with his | 


whip, and the little trembler was released. 

Now what would be said, provided this power | 
of fascination extended to man, if certain persons, | 
for greed of gold or love of cruelty, were to intro- | 
duce such snakes into our cities, and thereby | 
destroy the lives of numerous citizens? Would 
they be tolerated?—Nay! Would not society 
rise up in self-defence, and, pronouncing the 
snakes and their keepers to be insufferable nui- 
sances, would it not destroy the former, and ef: 
fectually punish the latter? Would any sane 
man question the right of society to take such 
defensive action, providing it were done accord- 
ing to the forms and requirments of law? 

‘Now, we place the liquor traffic and liquor law 
precisely on these grounds. The former isa 
social nuisance—the latter a just procedure on 
the part of the community to rid itself thereof. 

Who will question the verity of the first as- 
sertion? Who will deny the destructive influ- 
ence of the liquor traffic on society? Assuredly 
no man, who regards his reputation for intellig- 
ence or truth, would dare to do so. Voices un- 
numbered—voices of wailing and sorrow, from 
lordly halls, and plebeian cottages—from alms- 
houses and prisons—voices from the lips of suf- 
fering childhood and ruined age—from daughters, 
matrons, mothers, widows—from dens of human 
ruin—would thunder terrible contradiction in his 
ears! It is too late in the day to deny a fact so 
terribly patent to all eyes, that the liquor traffic 
is the greatest scourge of modern society. It is 


examples of the exercise of this right. 


worse than war. It transcends the plague. These 
are but flashes of fearful lightning which rush 
along the highways of life, blasting and wither- 
ing all the lovely and beautiful things which 
they touch, but passing away when their work is 
done. 

The Liquor Law now spread upon the statute 
books of Maine, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Michigan and Vermont, is founded upon this 
view of the liquor traffic. It justly assumes it 
to be an unmitigated evil, and strikes it to the 
ground. It inseribes it on the roll of offences 
against society, and prohibits it. It enforces its 
prohibition with fines, forfeitures and imprison- 
ment. 

Who can prove that there is ought of wrong 
in this? Has not society an unquestionable 
right to protect itself? Legal commentators, 
judges, teachers of ethical science, and the theolo- 
gians, all agree in asserting the right and duty 
of government to conserve the public good by 
preventing or abating public evils. For what is 
society constituted, if not to protect itself from 
suffering through the passions, caprices or cupid- 
ity of unprincipled individuals? The legal pro- 
hibitions of lotteries, of counterfeiting, of 
gambling-houses, of the sale of obscene books 
and pictures, X&c., found on the statute books of 
nearly every commonwealth in the Union, are 
Why 
then may it not properly forbid the Liquor 
traffic? Wherein do the provisions of the Liquor 
| Law transcend the established and admitted 
| right of government, as understood and practised 
in all civilized communities? ‘There is nothing 
new in them, except their application to this 
peculiar traffic on society ; it is impossible to chal- 
lenge their legality, without, at the same time, 
questioning the rightfulness of a multitude of 
other laws, hitherto unquestionable both as to 
their constitutionality and utility. This cannot 
be successfully done. Similar laws will stand 
unimpeached and unimpeachable. And while 
they live, the Liquor Law cannot be set aside by 
legal quibblings or by judicial decisions. 

It is said the liquor law has been denounced 
as a sumptuary law. “It interferes with our right 
to drink what we please, and is, therefore, arbi- 
trary and despotic.” 

This denunciation is false. It betrays either 
the absence of knowledge or of truth in its au- 
thors. The liquor law is not, in any sense, a 
sumptuary law. What isa sumptuary law? It 
prescribes what articles of diet or clothing men 
shall or shall not eat, drink or wear. As for 
example, in France, formerly, i it was enacted that 
none but princes should eat turbot, or wear velvet 
or gold lace. But what is there in the liquor 
law which resembles this? It hinders no man 
from using it in his business, if its use be therein 
required. It even provides a way by which he 
may readily procure it for all medical, mechanical 
and artistical purposes. If he chooses to use it 
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as a beverage, this law neither prevents him 
from importing it, nor denies him the right of 
manufacturing it for such private use. It merely 
forbids him from selling it—from making it an 
article of traffic—just as other statutes “forbid 
him selling obscene books, pictures, poisonous 
food or lottery tickets. Is it then a sumptuary 
law? Nay! The principle of the sumptuary 
law is not in it. Every man is left entirely free 
as to the fact of drinking liquor. The law only 
makes it contraband as an article of common 
merchandize.—ndependent Reyister. 


GERRIT SMITIT ON TEMPERATE DRINKERS. 


Gerrit Smith made a -_ ech in Congress 
on the 22d of July, on the Sale of Intoxicating 
Drinks in the City of Washington, from which 
we make the following extract : 

“ Were this the place for it, [ would endeavor 
to make it apparent, that total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks is the only re ‘medy for drunk- 
enness, and the only sure protection from it. I 
would in that case expose the fullacy of the doc- 
trine that temperate drinking is frie ndly to so- 
briety, and is the cure and preventive of ‘drunk: | 
enness, or is either. 


“Te inperate drinkers claim great merit for dréntennets: 
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attractive train of sober, respectable temperate 
drinkers, and follow them. There is not one 
youth in this city whose habits are perilled by 
the presence and influence of drunkards, for the 
example of the drunkard is too bad to be con- 
tagious. On the contrary, there is not one youth 
in this city, whose habits are not in peril from 
the example of temperate drinkers. Alas, how 
many a temperate father has made drunkards of 
his sons, at his own table! adorned with decan- 
ters of wine—if indeed that can be called wine, 
which is su generally a vile mixture, containing 
little or no wine! Alas, how seductive is the 
way to drunkenness in fashionable life! And 
why, therefore, do we wonder that fashionable 
life is filled with drunkards? To the confiding 
and unwary youth, who is just entering on his 
career of liquor drinking, how polite, attractive, 
and altogether unalarming, are the drinking 
usages of fashionable life! These usages are 
commended by the brilliant wit and fascinating 
song, that are so often associated with them, and 
more pernicious than all ure the smiles of beauty, 
with which they are often garlanded. Surely, 
it is not strange that, in these circumstances, 
this youth should sip a little wine. Neverthe- 
less, this little sipping is the beginning of his 
Surely, it is not strange, that 


their practice—great merit in it to serve the| what is so apparently harmless would wake no 


cause of temperance. 


These temperate drinkers | fear in him. 


Nevertheless, it is at the fountain- 


are, by the way, a very self-complacent class of | head of all his wo and all his ruin, that this 


persons. 
tn medio tutissimus ibis—the juste milie u—class 
of persons ; equally removed, on the one hand, 
from the vulgarity of drenkensess, and, on the 
other, from the cold-water fanaticism. Never- 


injurious than drunkards themselves to the cause 
of temperance. In point of fact, drunkards are 
helps to the cause of temperance, instead of being 
obstacles in its way. Why, our half million of 
drunkards are our half million strongest argu- 
ments for the necessity of total abstinence! I[n- 
deed, [ would that no person were able to drink 
intoxicating liquors, without immediately be- 
coming a drunkard. For who, then, would drink 


ways burns? It is because so many who drink 
intoxicating liquor escape drunkenness, that so 
many are emboldened to drink it. I said, that 
drunkards serve the cause of temperance ; I ap- 
peal to mothers for the truth of it. Mothers! 
when you would most effectually admonish your 
children not to drink intoxicating liquors, do 
you not point them to this, that and the other 
drunkard? And so long as your children keep 
their eyes on these beacons, they take not one 
step in the pathway which leads to the drunk- 
ard’s grave and the drunkard’s cell. But the 


They pride themselves on being the | 





| pleasant fields and flowery gardens. 


lof the motion. 
it, any sooner than he would drink the poison | 


that always kills, or jump into the fire that al- | 
| time passes on. 


hopeful, happy youth has now taken his stand. 
le, very soon, learns to drink his full glass. 
He, very soon, learns to quaff his wine like a 
gentleman. “ Like a gentleman!’ Oh, what 


| variety of ruin is covered over by this winning 
. ° | . 
theless, at the hazard of ruffling their self-com- 


placency, I must tell them, that they are more | in the way of drunkenness, which our tempted 


phrase! These, however, are but the first steps 
youth has taken. 


His drunkenness is, as yet, 
but the little rill, 


which meanders ‘through 
By and by, 
he drinks several glasses at his dinner; and a 
little way further on, he likes brandy as well as 
wine. That rill, of which we spoke, has now 
become a river that is bearing him to his ruin ; 
—so gently, however, that he is scarcely sensible 
Nevertheless, he is still num- 
bered with temperate drinkers. He is still safe 
in his own eyes, and in the eyes of others. But 
His appetite grows every year, 
and every month, and every day. His potations 
become stronger, and deeper, and more frequent. 
And now see, that he is a drunkard. The gentle 
river is awollen into a raging torrent, that is hur- 
rying its freight—its still precious, though tem- 
porally and eternally ruined freight—into the 
abyss from which there is no return 

“Such is the end of this youth, whom we 
chose as the type of innumerable millions. How 
easily he might have been saved from all these 
transformations and all this ruin of the Circean 


danger is that they will avert their eyes from | cup, had a friendly hand led him, whilst yet he 
these beacons and fasten them on the long and ' could be led, to the immoveable rock of total ab- 
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stinence ! There, and there only, he would have 
been saved from all the woes which threaten 
every liquor-drinker. So long as his feet re- 
mained planted upon that rock, he might have 
exclaimed, ‘A thousand shall fall at my side, and 
ten thousand at my right hand ; but it shall not 
come nigh me. I am safe.’ ”— Independent 
Register. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 30, 1854. 


The present number contains the first portion of 
a selection, which will probably be considerably 
extended, from the recent biography of J. J. 
Gurney. 

As the subject of these memoirs has been 
brought very conspicuously into public view, and 
opinions not accordant with each other have been 
adopted respecting this dear Friend, and the labors 
to which a large portion of an unusually active 
life was devoted ; and as, moreover, the volumes 
of J. B. Braithwaite will probably be inacces- 
sible to many of our readers, it is designed to 
copy into the Review, such extracts from the 
volumes referred to, as may enable our readers to 
judge for themselves. The exhibition of his 
opinions, exercises and feelings,which we purpose 
to offer, will be given in his own words; and as 
this Friend was well known to be as remarkable 
for his truthful and unsuspicious character, as for 
his unceasing activity in works of philanthropy, 
and the writings from which our extracts were 
made were the repositories of his private medi- 
tations, or the effusions of confidential friendship, 
it would be highly absurd to question their 
sincerity. 

The editor has no other object in the publication 
of these extracts, than the exhibition of the truth, 
and is quite free that his readers should form their 
own estimate of the character and opinions of 
Joseph John Gurney, from a candid examination 
of his life, and the private and unstudied produc- 
tions of his pen. 


- 


It has been suggested, since our last number 
was published, that if the appointment of Jona- 
than Binns and James B. Bruff by the Ohio Year- 
ly Meeting was in order, they being proposed by 
a minority of the Representatives, then, by the 
same argument, the appointment of Thomas B. 
Gould and Charles Perry, in New England Year- 
ly Meeting, in 1845, was also in order, they being 
proposed by a minority of the Representatives. 
This inference, however, is completely obviated 
by the consideration that the appointing power is 
not in the majority, nor in the minority, nor in the 
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whole body of the Representatives, but in the Meet- 
ing. The cases, also, were widely different. 

In New England, their usual procedure was in- 
terrupted by two lists of representatives, both 
claiming to be appointed by Rhode Island Quarter, 
being laid on the table. The Meeting, in conse- 
quence, referred these conflicting claims to the Re- 
presentatives from the other Quarters, those from 
Rhode Island Quarter being excluded. The Meet- 
ing then concluded that no other business could 
with propriety be entered upon until that case 
was fully determined. And, instead of proceeding, 
as usual, to the appointment of Clerks in the af- 
ternoon, the Meeting decided that the Clerks then 
under the appointment should continue to serve 
until the question of Clerks was decided. 

‘Soon after the opening of the afternoon sitting, 
a person under appointment as one of the Kepre- 
sentatives from the Sandwich Quarter, rose and 
said, that a portion of the Representatives had 
been together, and concluded to propose the name 
of Thomas B. Gould for Clerk, and Charles Petry 
for Assistant Clerk. Upon this, several individuals 
rose in quick succession, and expressed unity with 
the nomination. The large body of Representa- 
tives informed the Meeting, that they had no 
knowledge that any such proposition was about 
to be made, and by a very general expression of 
the members of the Meeting, as well as of the 
Representatives, the course proposed was wholly 
disapproved. On calling the names of all the Re- 
presentatives in attendance from the several Quar- 
terly Meetings, except Rhode Island, it appeared, 
by their express declaration, that forty-one of their 
number were not consulted in relation to the ap 
pointment of Clerks, and that they now entirely 
dissent from the appointment of Thomas B. Gould 
and Charles Perry, while four made no ag wee 
when their names were called, forty-five being 
being the whole number in attendance, with the 
exception of those named in the accounts from 
Rhode Island. But the persons thus nominated to 
act as Clerks, with others, their adherents, pro- 
ceeded in reading and speaking, to the disturb- 
ance of the meeting. The Clerk of the Yearly 
Meeting, by its fully expressed direction, solemn- 
ly protested against their proceedings, and desired 
them to desist. To this, however, they paid but 
little attention, and continued to carry on their 
own business till the adjournment of the meeting.” 

Here we observe that the representatives did 
not meet to deliberate on the choice of a clerk, 
nor was the subject of clerks regularly before the 
meeting when the Sandwich member offered the 
names of Thomas B. Gould and Charles Perry ; 
for the incumbents for the former year had, at 
the previous session, been appointed to serve the 
meeting till a question not then settled should be 
decided. As it‘appears, the proposed clerk had 
been disowned several months before, he could 
not be eligible to the clerkship. But could we 
get over the objections of the premature introduc- 
tion of the subject, and the ineligibility of the 
candidate for the clerkship, still the declared [as- 
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sent of the meeting was wanting. Thomas B. 
Gould, however and by whomsoever proposed, 
could not be the organ of the meeting until the 
meeting had appointed him ; and that evidently 
was not done. The conclusion of the previous 
session, to continue the clerks of the former year 
in office until the question of representatives 
should be decided, was not rescinded; and 
until that conclusion was rescinded or the ques- 
tion of representatives settled, the subject of ap- 
pointing clerks, was not properly before the meet- 
ing. 

In Ohio at the late meeting the case was totally 
different. The choice of clerks had been referred 
to the representatives, and they were called upon 
to report. One of them reported, on behalf of a 
minority, the names of Jonathan Binns and James 
B. Bruff. The majority had no candidates to of- 
fer. No other candidates than those just named 
were offered by any one. The voice of the meet- 
ing seems to have been decidedly given in favor 
of the appointment of the friends above named ; 
and we are to remember that whatever the repre- 
sentatives may do or neglect, it is the appoint- 
ment by the meeting that constitutes any man its 
organ. 

It has also been suggested, that asthe repre- 
sentatives failed to agree upon a clerk of the wo- 
men’s meeting, and Jane M. Plummer, the for- 
mer clerk, was continued in office, if the contin- 
uance of Benjamin Hoyle was irregular, the con- 
tinuance of Jane M. Plummer was equally out of 
order. But here again an essential difference ap- 
pears. When the representatives of the wo- 
men’s meeting reported that they had no name 
to offer, Jane M. Plummer waited, without at- 
tempting to make a minute on the case, until a 
very general expression was raised, then and not 
till then, she made a minute of the continuance of 
herself and her assistant in office. They of course 
held their stations by appointment of the meet- 
ing and not at the fiat of the clerk. 

The action of the women’s meeting in relation 
to clerks was therefore strictly in order. The re- 
presentatives having failed to propose a clerk 
and assistant, the meeting exercised its unques- 
tionable prerogative of making its own appoint- 
ments, and the appointment was made without a 
dissenting voice. The difference between this 
case and that of Benjamin Hoyle is too obvious to 
require further illustration. 

N. B. It appears that in the notice given in page 
8 of the Friends from other yearly meetings, who 
attended the Yearly Meeting with minutes or 
certificates, the names of two female friends were 
omitted, viz., Jane Young, from West Lake 
Monthly Meeting, Canada West, and Mary Ann 
Valentine, her companion. 


Marriep at Friend’s Meeting, Rocky Run, 
Parke county, Ind., on the 14th ult., Carvin L. 
New tin of Poplar Grove, to Racnet, daughter of 
John and Louisa Frazier, all members of Bloom- 
field Monthly Meeting. 





Diep at the residence of her father, James Cong- 
don, in Dutchess county, New York, E:izasetu 
C. wife of Edmund Titus, on the 9th of 9th month, 
a beloved member of New York Monthly Meeting, 
aged 24 years. 

The meekness, self-denial and patience, which 
adorned her character, shone conspicuously dur- 
ing her illness, which was of several weeks dura- 
tion. A short time before her close, with faltering 
voice, she said to a friend who was attending her, 
“‘T saw my Maker, and those around were all 
arrayed in white.” Her friends have the consoling 
evidence that her close was peaceful. 


, on the 3d of 9th mo. 1854, in Miami co., 
Ohio, of cholera, Lypta Morte, wife of John 
Mote, aged 50 years, lacking 12 days, a valuable 
member and elder of Westbranch Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 








, at the residence of her son, Nathan Small, 
in Grant county, Ind., on the 18th of 8th mo. last, 
Saran Peco, widow of Valentine Pegg, in the 
8ist year of her age. 





, at the residence of his father, Nathan 
Morris, in Grant county, Ind., on the 5th inst., 
Joun Morris, in the 20th year of his age. 

, y 3s 


—,at the residence of her father, Nathan 
Morris, in Grant county, Ind., on the 6th inst., 
Ruta Morais, in the 19th year of her age. All 
members of Mississinewa Monthly Meeting. 





INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The Committee are desirous of engaging a well 
qualified Friend, as teacher of the school at Tune- 
sassa; also, one to aid in carrying on the farm, 
superintending the school, &c. Persons who may 
feel concerned to engage in either of those stations, 
are desired to make early application to Joseph 
Elkinton, 377 south 2nd st., or Thomas Evans, No. 
180 Arch St. Philada., or to Ebenezer Worth, near 
Hamorton, Chester county, or to Thomas Wistar, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia co., Penna. 

Philada. 9th mo. 20, 1854. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


A Teacher is wanted in the Academical Depart- 
ments of this Institution. Toa member of the 
religious society of Friends, fully competent to 
prepare students to enter on a collegiate course, 
with tact and experience in the government of a 
school, a highly favorable position is offered. 

Address, Tuomas Kimper, No. 50 North Fourth 
street. 

Ninth month, 1854. 4t 





WANTED, 


An Apprentice to the Retail Drug and Apothe- 
cary business. Apply to J. Lewis Crew, 
Corner of Frankford road and Phenix sts. 
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WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 
The Committee to superintend the Boarding 


School at West Town will meet in Philadelphia, 
on Sixth day, the 6th of next month, at 7 o’clock, 
P.M. 


The Committee on Instruction meet at 4 P.M., 
and the Committee on Admissions at 5 P.M., on 
the same day. 


The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual 
examination of the Schools, on Third, Fourth and 
Fifth days of the same week. 


Tuomas Kimeper, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 9th month 23d, 1854. 2t 


WEST GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR | 
GIRLS.—This School is situated in London Grove, 
Chester county, accessible daily from Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, by railway and stage via 
Newark and New London. The locality is plea- 
sant, retired and healthful. The course of instruc- 
tion embraces all the useful branches of an ex- 
tended English education, including linear and 
perspective drawing. Lectures, illustrated by ex- | 
periment, are given weekly. The Sessions com- 
mence on the first second day in the 5th and 11th 
months respectively, and continue 20 weeks. 
For further particulars apply to 


Tuomas Conarp, Principal. 
West Grove P. 0., Chester co., Pa. 


HAVERKORD SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term will commence on the second 
Fourth-day of the Tenth month next. Application | 
may be made to JonatHan Ricuarps, Superinien- 
dent, at the school, in person or by letter addressed | 
to West Haverford, Delaware County, Pennsyl- | 
vania, by whom all the information required will 
be given. When more convenient to do so, parties 
applying may register the names of applicants 
with the undersigned. 





Cuartes YARNSLL, 
Secretary to the Board of Managers, 
No. 39 Market st., Philadelphia. 


CORN CROP AT THE WEST. 


The Chicago Daily Tribune of Monday, says, 
advices from the corn crop throughout the West 
and South are coming in more favorable. 

In the western portion of Ohio, including the 
Miami and Scioto bottoms, and all the north 
western part of the State, the corn crop promises 
well, and will yield an average crop. In the 
northern portion of Indiana and Illinois, the 
crop is also good, and the same remarks will ap- 
ply to Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota and the north- 
ern part of Missouri. From the Southern States 
the advices are very encouraging, so that taking 
the whole west together, there is no cause for 
alarm, nor is there much safety in speculations 
based upon a failure of the corn crop. We hear 
of no place, however, where the potato crop is 
good, or even middling. 

In Central Missouri, Illinois and Indiana, and 


in South Kentucky, and the north-west part of 
Tennessee, northeastern portion of Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania, there is no doubt that 
the drought has proved very disastrous to corn 
and potatoes, and in these sections there will be 
a scarcity. 


Memoirs of Josern JOHN GURNEY ; with selec- 
tions from his journal and correspondence. 
Edited by Joseph Bevan Braithwaite. Phila- 
delphia : Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 
Introductory to the copious extracts which we 

propose to give the readers of Friends’ Review 

from these memoirs, it seems appropriate to fur- 
nish the following remarks from the Editor’s 

Preface, dated Fifth month, 1854. 


When, towards the close of the year 1849, I 
was requested by the widow and family of Joseph 


| John Gurney to undertake the editing of a Memoir 


of his Life, I naturally shrank from so responsible 
atask. Little as I felt myself qualified success- 
fully to pourtray the varied features of such a 
character, [ could not but recollect that nearly 


| three years had already elapsed since his de- 


cease; and that, with the very limited leisure 
which I could command, amidst the pressure of 
professional duties, my engaging in the work 
would necessarily postpone its appearance several 
years longer. Finding, however, that, notwith- 
standing these difficulties, it was still the decided 
wish of those most nearly eonnected with the 
subject of this Memoir that I should undertake 


'the work, I finally concluded to engage in it, 


though under a deep sense of my own want of 
qualification. Since that time, (the beginning of 
the year 1850,) I have endeavored to pursue this 
interesting object with as much assiduity as my 
limited intervals of leisure would admit; and [| 
wish to take this cpportunity of acknowledging 
my grateful sense of the large measure of warm 
and cordial encouragement and assistance, which 
I have, from time to time, received during the 
progress of the work from the various members 
of his family, and from other valued friends. 
The materials which I have had before me 
have been rich and abundant. To say nothing 
of Joseph John Gurney’s numerous published 
writings; the manuscript volume of Autobio- 
graphy, written in the year 1837, whilst on his 
voyage to America, and which contains many 
passages of deep interest ; the fifteen volumes of 
his private Journal, commenced in his eighteenth 
year, and continued, with but little interruption, 
until within a few days of his death; together 
with a large mass of papers, letters, and corres- 
pondence, have, altogether, furnished a reposi- 
tory in regard to which the task of judicious se- 
lection and arrangement has been the principal 
difficulty. In making the selection, the omission 
of much that was in itself deeply instructive has 
often appeared unavoidable. The continued re- 
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iteration of similar sentiments, however excel- 


lent, tends to weaken their force upon the mind, 
by impairing its relish for them. Impressed as 
I have been with the truth of this observation, 
it has not been without pain that many passages 
have been rejected, in themselves striking and 
interesting. 

No faithful portrait of Joseph John Gurney | 
could represent him otherwise than as an earnest | 
and consistent member of the Society of Friends. | 
Being myself fully persuaded of the accordance | 
of the principles of this Society with those of | 
primitive Christianity, I have had no inclination, | 
nor would it have been practicable, to throw into | 
the shade his views and feelings in reference to | 
these important subjects. It is not improbable | 
that the peculiar tone which this circumstance 
necessarily imparts to the present work, may 
render it especially attractive to his fellow-mem- | 
bers in the same religious society. And yet, in| 
the recollection of his enlarged catholic spirit, | 
and of his varied services in the universal Church, 
I venture to hope that there are those—and not 
a very few—among other denominations of Chris- 
tians, who feel some interest in tracing, in his | 
experience, the “ life, walk and triumph” of the 
same precious faith, “once delivered to the| 
saints.”’ Even in the case of the more general 
reader, it is difficult to believe that any heart | 
can be stirred up by highly-wrought recitals of 
feelings and actions wholly fictitious and imagi- 
nary, and yet not be touched by the simple and 
truthful records of a life devoted to the service | 
of Christ and to the welfare of man. And to the | 
sincere-hearted Christian it can surely afford no 
uninstructive object of contemplation, to watch 
the growth of the intellectual, moral and reli- 
gious character of one who, in a position in which 
he was exposed, in no common degree, to the al- 
luring blandishments of the world, was enabled, | 
in so conspicuous a mauner, to choose “ the bet- | 
ter part ;’’ and, consistently with other duties 
and engagements of no ordinary interest, to main- | 
tain, above all, the important position of a Chris- | 
tian minister, called, qualified, and ordained by | 
the Great Head of the Church. 

Far, indeed, is it from my desire to exalt the | 
instrument. Few were more deeply sensible | 
than he was, that, in so far as he had himself 
become “a partaker of Christ,” or had been 
made, in any degree, a blessing to others, it was 
all of rich and unmerited merey; truly not of 
himself, but of “the grace of God.’ And, in 
holding out the language of affectionate exhorta- 
tion to others, his frequent expression was in 
accordance with the tenor of his whole life, 
“ Follow me so far, and so far only, as I have 
followed Christ.” Greatly shall I rejoice if the 
perusal of these pages be made the means, under 
the Divine blessing, of leading any to a more 
deep-felt sense of what lies at the very founda- 
tion of all true Christian experience, and to yet 
more earnest and steady endeavors after an hum- 
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ble, watchful, constant and confiding walk with 
God. 

Joseph John Gurney was born at Earlham 
Hall, near Norwich, on the 2d of the 8th mo., 
1788. 

John Gurney, the ancestor of the present 
Gurney family, was born in 1655, and “ de- 
voting himself, in his youth, to the cause of re- 
ligion, we find him, in the year 1678, at the age 
of twenty-three, already connected with the then 
oppressed and persecuted Quakers.” He died 
in the year 1721, having greatly prospered in 
his temporal concerns, and what is far more im- 
portant, having, according to the testimony of 
those who knew him, taken ‘ particular care in 
the religious education of all his children,’ and 
‘ continued faithful to the end.’ ” 

His two elder sons, John and Joseph, became 
valuable ministers of the gospel among Friends, 
and adorned their Christian profession by lives 
of humility, benevolence and moderation. 

Joseph Gurney’s eldest son, John, grandfather 
of Joseph John Gurney, “was a man of great 
activity and energy, and notwithstanding his ex- 
tensive engagements in business, devoted much 
of his time to the interests of his own religious 
society, to the principles of which he was warmly 
attached.” 

John Gurney’s second son, John, father of the 
subject of this memoir, settled at Earlham. 
Generous, ardent and warm-hearted, he abounded 
in kindness to all, uniting remarkable activity 
both in public and private business, with an 
acute intellect and extensive information. 
Though he did not in all respects strictly main- 
tain the habits of a Friend, he was accustomed 
to treat Friends with the warmest respect, his 
house was ever open to receive their ministers, 
and he entertained, through life, a decided pre- 
ference for their religious principles. His wife 
was Catharine Bell, a daughter of Daniel Bell, 
of Stamford Hill, near London, her mother being 
a grand-daughter of Robert Barclay, the well- 
kuown author of the “Apology.” She is des- 
cribed as a woman “of very superior mind, as 
well as personal charms, who in her latter years 
became a serious Christian and a decided Friend.” 
Eminently fitted, as she appeared to be, for her 
responsible position, the stroke, by which she 
was so early removed from it, was not a little 
appalling. She died in the autumn of the year 
1792, leaving her sorrowing husband the wid- 
owed parent of eleven children, the youngest 
not yet two years old. The maternal mantle 
was, however, ina remarkable manner cast upon 
the elder sisters, more especially upon Catharine, 
the eldest. Though scarcely seventeen at her 
mother’s death, her capacities ripened into an 
early maturity, which admirably fitted her for 
the necessities of the occasion. 

In this large family, Joseph John Gurney was 
the tenth in order of age, there being but one 
brother younger than himself. 
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“ My first recollections of our dearest brother,” 
writes one of his sisters, “are those of a lovely 
boy, who, from his great beauty and sweetness 
of disposition and manner, was a very gratifying 
child to his mother. He was so quick that he 
learned French words almost as soon as he could 
speak at all; full of tender feeling, of love, and 
gentleness, and possessing a temper that nothing 
could irritate, or render fretful. After the death 
of his mother he became closely attached to his | 
sisters, and very dependent upon us, choosing 
ever to unite with us, and to follow us in our 
gardening, building and other projects.” 

Many years later, Joseph John Gurney, in his 
autobiography, thus recalls his own impressions 
of his early life. 

“Tt was a material disadvantage to this circle of | 
young people, that Norwich, soon after my mo- | 
ther’s death, was remarkable as the residence of 
certain talented unbelievers; and these persons | 
were the means of introducing occasional visitors, 
{at Earlham,] who united decided democracy in 





politics with very low sentiment on the subject 
of religion. * * * * But the God of all grace 
had better things in store for us. He did not 
permit us to be carried off into the cold region of 
infidel speculation. Catharine, our eldest sister, 
was naturally of a sober mind, fond of reading, 
which had some approach at least to subjects of 
a serious import; and she gradually became the 
decided Christian. Her influence was soon found 


to be invaluable with her younger brothers and 


sisters. By degrees she became to them a check 
on the vanities of the world, a faithful guardian | 
against loose and dangerous views of religion, and 
a cherisher of all that is good and valuable, 
whether intellectual or spiritual. * * * 

“I was by no means insensible, in very early 
life, to religious considerations; being no stranger, 
from the first opening of my mental faculties, 
to those precious visitations of Divine love, which 
often draw the young mind to its Creator, and 
melt it into tenderness. If religion has indeed 
grewn in me, (as I humbly believe it has, though 
amidst innumerable backslidings,) it has pretty 
much kept pace with the growth of my natural 
faculties; for I cannot now recall any decided 
turning point in this matter, except that which 
afterwards brought me to plain ‘Quakerism.’ 
Cases of this description are, in’ my opinion, in 
no degree at variance with the cardinal Christian 
doctrine of the necessity of conversion, and of 
the new birth unto righteousness. The work 
which effects the vital change from a state of na- 
ture to a state of grace, is doubtless often begun 
in very early childhood—nay, it may open on 
the soul, with the earliest opening of its rational 
faculties ; and that its progress may sometimes 
be so gradual, as to preclude our perceiving any 
very distinct steps in it, we may learn from our 
blessed Lord’s parable: ‘So is the kingdom of 
God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground, 
and should sleep, and rise night and day, and 
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the seed should spring and grow up, he kuoweth 
not how; for the earth bringeth forth fruit of 
herself—first the blade, then the ear, after that 
the full corn in the ear.’ I have no doubt that 
some seed was sown in my heart when I was lit- 
tle more than an infant, through the agency of 
my watchful mother; and afterwards that seed 
was sedulously watched and cultivated by my 
dearest sister Catharine. Yet I believe that 
much of the —- into which my young mind 
was at times brought on the subject of religion, 
was the simple result of those gracious visitations, 
which are independent of all human agency, and 
like the wind which ‘bloweth where it listeth.’ 

“Tt was when (as far as I remember) I was 
eight or nine years old, that my brother Samuel 
and I were sent toa boarding school at Norwich, 
kept by Simon. Browne, a person eminent for his 
penmanship ; his son, a respectable clergyman, 
superintending, with considerable ability, the 
classical department. The old gentleman died, 
and John Henry Browne, his son, removed after 
a time, to Hingham, a country town about twelve 
miles from Earlham, where I continued at school 
until I had nearly completed my fifteenth year. 
It may be remarked, that in sending us to this 
school, our dear parent did not much protect our 
Quakerism... However, even this subject was not 
entirely forgotten ; for he arranged with a Friend, 
who lived at a distance of about two miles, to 
convey us every First day to Wymondham Meet- 
ing. Many a pleasant drive have we enjoyed in 
this worthy farmer’s cart, and seldom did we fail 
to partake of his generous hospitality on our re- 
turn from Meeting.” 

In the autumn of 1803, soon after Joseph 
John Gurney had completed his fifteenth year, 
he was sent to Oxford with his cousin Gurney 
Barclay, to pursue his studies under the care of 
John Rogers, a private tutor then resident there. 

(To be continued.) 


DISCOVERIES IN METALS. 


Mr. Deville, whose discoveries in relation to 
aluminum have recently created quite a stir in 
the scientific world, has for a long time been en- 
gaged in the preparation of a work upon the pure 
metals, produced and melted by processes of his 
own. In the course of his researches he has dis- 
covered that the two metals, nickel and cobalt, 
possess, contrary to the general belief, the use- 
ful properties of malleability and ductility in a 
very remarkable degree, and also an extraordi- 
nary tenacity, far superior to that of iron, which 
has hitherto been supposed to possess this quality 
more perfectly than any of the metals. From 
M. Vertheim’s experiments on wires of equal 
diameter made of iron, nickel, and cobalt, it ap- 
peared that the weights which determined the 
rupture of the several wires respectively as the 
numbers were 60 for iron, 90 for nickel, and 115 
for cobalt. This would establish for cobalt 4 
tenacity almost double that of iron. They may 





be, moreovor, worked at the forge with the same 
facility as iron. They are perhaps less subject 
to oxydation than iron, and may be used for the 
same purposes. —Late Paper. 


RUSSIAN AGRICULTURE. 


Russia is pre-eminently a corn-producing coun- 
try, and the south of Russia the corn-producing 
district; and it may be interesting to note the 
way in which the agricultural districts of the 
country are cared for. We have always imported 
corn in considerable quantity from Odessa, and 
alarmists have from time to time expressed their 
fears for the provision of Western Europe, should 
any stop be put to that importation. The time 
is now come; and when we see the picture of 
the district—of its agricultural science and its 
commercial prospects—set before us by one of 
the most intelligent of recent travellers, we shall 
at least be satisfied of the barbarism of the pro- 
vince, whatever may be said of the consequences 
of the war. 

No new inventions are permitted to contami- 
nate the ancestral customs of agricultural Russia. 
Manure is floated down the rivers or used “ to 
mend the roads.” No one seems to have any 
idea that it may be useful to make the ground 
more fertile ; the corn grows, they observe, with- | 
out it. Roads there are none; and as the land 
is of little value, it does not seem to be of much 
consequence over how wide a tract their carts 
are driven. ‘You are on one of their roads, as 
they are termed. Elsewhere, a road, good or 
bad, means something that has been made, or a 
line upon which bas been gathered material for 
binding and clasping, and below which there is 
some kind of draining ; bad or good, the road is, 
as compared with the adjacent land, dry, com: | 
pact and elastic. Dismiss all such ideas from | 
your mind, or rather drag your limbs for an 
hour behind that corn waggon, and such ideas 
will disappear of themselves. Dead and helpless 
seems that woe-begone track, creaking and draw]- 
ing over which comes the bullock waggon, all 
wood, and built precisely as waggons were built 
a thousand years ago. ‘The driver sits in front, 
oecasionally lashing the grey bullocks, more by 
way of form than with any idea of hastening 
them ; and his massy beard hangs down over a 
species of censer, whence arise fumes of an un- 
savory kind. But it is not in luxury, nor in imi- 
tation of his eastern neighbors, that this peasant 
keeps this odor-breathing vessel under his nose. 
The contents are an abominable mixture for 
greasing the wheels of his waggon, and by which 
you may track it through many a yard of tainted 
tir. Why he has placed the vessel exactly be- 
tween his legs I know not, unless it be to remind 
himself more forcibly of the necessity of an ope- 
ration, without the incessant performance of 
Which his clumsily built car would be on fire in 
four different places at once. Contrast this 
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wretched machine with the well contrived iron 
mounted cart of the German Colonists, a few 
miles hence. But on goes the waggoner, jolting 
and creaking along the unhelpful soil, and sing- 
ing some of those old airs in which, rude as they 
are, there is a certain melody ; or saying prayers 
to one or other of the multifarious national saints. 
On he goes, and so he and his predecessors have 
gone since corn was grown in Russia. Rickety 
eart, knotted rope harness, drowsy bullocks, 
wretched road; so crawls the loaf towards the 
Englishman's table.’’ 

On the manner in which the demarcation be- 
tween estates, which have no visible boundary, 
is known and remembered, Mr. Brooks says : 
‘Those divisions would more than puzzle the 
acutest land surveyor who ever fixed a rental 
upon rods, poles and perches. ‘ We have no 
hedges for jumping over by hunters,’ said an in- 
formant whom I have already quoted, and who 
seemed to think we were at last making some 
little progress in agriculture in England, when 
I told him that many English farmers were be- 
ginning to consider the hedge as a thing to be 
‘ put down.’ Nor have the Russians stone walls, 
like those which Irish horses go over like cats, 
touching the top. It would be difficult for a 
stranger to say that the estates were divided at 
all.”” But a description obligingly furnished him 
by a friend, explained how that was managed in 
brief. A large estate was to be divided, and it 
afforded an excuse for great feasting and hospi- 
tality for several days, until one morning a sort 
of procession, with flags and music, bailiffs and 
surveyors, set to work in earnest, and proceeded 
to the division of the estate. “ Presently we 
came toa sort of long mound, which I should 
hardly have noticed, but which, it appeared, 
marked one side of the estate ; and the authorities 
conferred together, and by certain signs and refe- 
rences to the points of the compass, agreed upon 
its identity. I had scarcely remarked that a 
great number of the peasantry had long slender 
wands in their hands, but at this moment all 
these wands were shaken as by common excite- 
ment, and the bearers rushed toward the mound, 
all apparently trying to hit a blow at something. 
I heard a desperate screeching, drowned in shouts 
of laughter; pushing my horse into the crowd, 
I saw, trying toescape from the mound on which 
he had been tossed, a boy of twelve or fourteen, 
who was certainly receiving as sound a flagella- 
tion, though administered amid roars of merri- 
ment, as a young gentleman of that age would 
desire. 

‘““ Well, the lad, having received a goodly me- 
mento of the place, was allowed to go away, which 
he did, running and roaring in good style. Re- 
questing a little enlightenment, one of the most 
animated of the operators said ‘ He will say to 
his grandson, that is the south boundary of the 
land, I know it well, and I never shall forget it, 
for I was well whipped upon it fifty years ago. 
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Thus they went on beating the bounds; and the 
ceremony was performed at different mounds, 
and on various victims, until the estate being 
duly divided, the party returned to the mansion, 
where they all enjoyed themselves exceedingly, 
except the poor boys, on whose persons the 
boundary marks had been inscribed.— Nicholas 
1st, and Notices of Russia, by H. Christmas. 


From the Buffalo Democracy of August 22. 
A LIVE YANKEE—RAISING OF THE STEAM 
FRIGATE MISSOURI AT GIBRALTAR. 


The United States steam frigate Missouri was 
burned and savk in Gibraltar harbor on the 23d 
of August, 1843. She careened as she went 
down, and laying upon her beam ends, presented 
one of her shafts upward, very near the surface 
of the water. This mass of iron was nineteen 
inches in diameter, and of course offered a dan- 
gerous obstruction tothe bay. The existence, 
moreover, of so vast a body as the sunken frigate 
at the bottom of a harbor in which the tides 
ebbed and flowed, and strong currents continu- 
ally shifted the sand, was not to be tolerated in 
an English port, so important to the commercial 
and war marine of Britain as was Gibraltar. The 
British government accordingly presented the case 
to ours at Washington, and requested us to re- 
move the obstruction. We agreed to do so. 


The British Secretary, conceiving the job to 


be a very bad one, kindly recommended to our 
government, as very suitable engineers for the 
work, Messrs. Loviand Marshall. These gentle- 
men had acquired great reputation in England 
by raising the line-of-battle ship, the Royal 
George, which sank so suddenly at Spithead, 
and carried down with her hundreds of men and 
women. Our navy department employed these 
engineers to raise the Missouri. They went to 
Gibraltar, and worked and strained, faithfully, 
and for three long years, at the noble hulk under 
water, and then reported to the department at 
Washington that the Missouri could not be raised 
by human means. ‘They abandoned the enter- 
prise and returned to England. 

The necessities of the case induced Mr. Web- 
ster to take hold of the matter, and find a man 
who would free Gibraltar harbér of that obstruc- 
tion. He lighted on John E. Gowen, of Boston. 
This gentlemen’s documentary title to the char- 
acter of a submarine engineer was altogether in 
the certificate of his birth as a Yankee, to be 
found in his father’s family Bible. He had no 
parchments, nor sheep-skins, ass-skin, nor other 
skin diplomas, to show to Mr. Webster: but 
when asked by the great Secretary if he could 
remove the wreck of the frigate as she lay there 
in forty-one feet of water, he said that he could. 
When asked if he would enter into $50,000 
bonds for the performance of a contract to raise 
her, he said he would. When asked if he would 
bind himself to have every stick of the frigate 
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out of the way within three years, he said he 
would bind himself to accomplish it within six 
months. Webster had found his man. A con- 
tract was immediately made. 

Mr. Gowen was already equipped with his in- 
valuable submarine armor. The removing ap- 
paratus remained for him to construct. On re- 
flecting, he decided to blow the frigate to pieces, 
and lift and remove the fragments in detail. 

The case, on full inquiry and investigation, 
proved to be one of peculiar difficulty. The 
sand had accumulated upon the wreck. It was 
fifteen feet over her. Moreover, the English 
engineers had hurt the job, and made it much 
more difficult, by using vast quantities of powder 
at random among the engines and iron work. 
They had twisted and tangled up the machinery 
badly. Above the fifteen feet of accumulated 
sand was a depth of 26 feet of water to work 
through. 

Mr. Gowen devised metal cases, which, we be- 
lieve, he afterwards patented, to contain his 
charges of powder, and which, of course, had to 
be placed under the frigate’s bottom, and through 
that fifteen feet of sand. These cases were of 
cast iron, six feet long, fourteen inches diameter, 
and held a charge of two hundred and fifty pounds 
of powder. At the conical end was a large 
thread like that about a post augur, cast on to 
the case, and to be used in boring into the sand 
as with an augur. This lower end was cast ina 
chill, and was so hard and strong, that it stood 
in one instance the test of being bored through 
a McAdam street, in Baltimore, six feet into the 
earth. Mr. Gowen took out with him twenty-four 
of these iron powder cylinders. He used only 
twelve of them. They made tooth-picks of the 
Missouri’s hull, His divers descended in their 
armor, pointed the cylinders properly—these 
were turned by shafts worked from above, and 
when arrived under the vessel’s bottom, were 
fired by an electric battery. 

The great quantity of 43,000 pounds of pow- 
der was consumed in the work. Of this full 
two-thirds were used in blowing off the iron cen- 
tres and arms from the shafts. She was a side- 
wheel steamer, and had upon each of the out- 
board shafts ninety-six iron arms, which weighed 
three hundred and fifty pounds apiece. To 
break up this complicated mass of powerful iron 
work, and get it detached, and reduced so as to 
be lifted, was really the labor our Yankee ocean 
engineer had to do. This part of the job it was 
that the English engineers had fooled with and 
injured. But Mr. Gowen knocked shafts, arms 
centres, braces, and bolts, right and left, down 
there forty-one feet below his hand, and took up 
and carried away the great steamer, to the utter- 
most stick and last visible spike. Nothing was 
left for the sand to form a bar upon, and in five 
months from the day Mr. Gowen began the work, 
he fully completed and performed his contract. 
He raised about 1600 tons of iron, and some 
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800 tons of oysters that had grown to the iron. 
It is interesting to know that the oysters that 
grew next to copper, or upon copper, were 
poisonous. Three men of Gibraltar died from 
having eaten them. The iron, of course, was 
converted into plumbago, by the action of the 
sea water. In the heavy pieces this action ex- 
tended in to the depth of aninch. Many pieces 
were cut out entirely by the salt, save a few 
threads of resisting metal, running lengthwise 
and looking like the large fibres of cocoanut husks. 
The iron was mostly worthless. 


rapid result of Saturday’s sending was at a rate 
of thirty-five words per minute. The transmis- 
sion to the Continent (via the Hague) was effected 
in twenty minutes. 





A FARM ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILES LONG. 

The Bath Chronicle gives an amusing descrip- 
tion of a novelty in agriculture : 

A farm one hundred and fifty miles long may 
not perhaps be any thing remarkable in Australia 
or America, but in England it isa rare occur- 
rence ; yet such is the fact, and further-more, 


The management of Mr. Gowen’s submarine | there is no other farm in Great Britain with 


armor was so perfect that not an accident hap- | 
pened to one of his divers, in all this great work, 
and, without any inconvenience, the men could 
remain under water for a space of twelve hours. 

Can anything better illustrate the Yankee re- 
source, the Yankee energy, the Yankee confi- 
dence, than this hastily sketched history of the 
removal of the wreck of the Missouri? We | 
think not. The gentleman who, without diplo- 
mas, can thus teach lessons in the great art of 
submarine engineering to the graduates of the 
Royal Woolwich College, is now in this city, 
closing up his acoounts with the steamer Erie, 





whose remains by his agency have lately been 
lifted from the bottom of our lake, and brought | 
into the Buffalo harbor. 


every inch of which the public is better ac- 
quainted. The owner, or rather the renter, of 
this farm, is Mr. Brotherhood, of Chippenham, 
the contractor. This gentleman has an engage- 
ment for keeping the permanent way or rails of 
the Great Western Railroad in repair, and he rents 
at the same time all the land on both sides of the 
line, slopes, ete., belonging to the company. In 
some places between the line andthe fence there 
may be twenty yards; in otherspots itis not more 
than six feet, but all equally constitutes Mr. 
Brotherhood’s farm, which, however narrow, is 


| literally 150 miles long, and through its whole 


length—whether in grass or arable—is well, and 
we have heard, profitably kept by Mr. Brother- 


| hood, who has risen by his own industry from 
joriginally being a workman on the line, and 
| whose enterprise is only equalled by bis kindness 
and liberality to those whom he employs and 


FEMALE TELEGRAPHIC OPERATORS. 


A London letter in the National Intelligencer | 
says : 

We are glad to find that females are now em- | 
ployed as the principal operatives in the electric 
telegraph offices. ‘The occasions of the opening 
and prorogation of Parliament are always field 
days at the electric telegraph stations, owing to 
the general desire throughout the country to re- 
ceive the royal speech with the utmost despatch. | 
All the officials are on the qui vive, picked hands 
are appointed to work the instrument communi- 
cating with the principal stations, and a spirit of | 
friendly rivalry prevails amongst the manipula- | 
tors as to who shall transmit correctly the great- 
est number of words within a given time. Up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty clerks are gene- 
rally engaged in forwarding, receiving and 
transcribing her Majesty’s address; and on 
Saturday, for the first time, the services of the 
female clerks now employed at the Electric 
Telegraph Company’s station were called into re- 
quisition. They forwarded the speech with re- 
markable rapidity, in one or two instances equal- 
ling, if not surpassing, the speed and correctness 
of their more experienced male coadjutors. It 
may not be generally known that the Electric 
Telegraph Company have established departments 
for young girls, under a matron, with the view 
of affording a wider and more intellectual scope 
for female employment; and the experiment 
promises to be highly successful. The most 





others. He has a factory at Chippenham, where 
he employs 350 men. 


“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


When sorrow casts its shade around, 
And pleasure seems our course to shun, 
When nought but grief and care is found, 
How sweet to say ‘ Thy will be done.’ 


When sickness lends its pallid hue, 
And every dream of bliss has flown, 
And quickly from the fading view 
Recede the joys we once have known ; 


The soul resigned will still rejoice : 
Though life’s last sands are nearly run 

With hamble faith and trembling voice 
It whispers soft ‘ Thy will be done.’ 


When called to mourn the early doom 
Of one affection held most dear, 

While o’er the closing silent tomb 
Thy bleeding heart distils a tear. 


Though love its tribute sad will pay, 
And earthly streams of solace shun, 

Still—still the humbled soul will say 
In lowly dust ‘ Thy will be done.’ 


Whate’er, O Lord ! thou hast design’d 
To bring my soul to thee, its trust, 
If mercies or afflictions kind 
For all thy dealings, Lord are just, 


Take all, but grant in goodness free 
That love that ne’er thy stroke would shun, 
Support this heart and strengthen me 
To say in faith *‘ Thy will be done.’ 
Ww. B. Tarray. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. _ 


Foreicn IxtELLiceNce.—The steamship Atlan- 
tic arrived at New York on the 19th inst., and the 
Arabia on the 2Ist, bringing Liverpool dates res- 
pectively to the 6th and 9th insts. 

Accounts from the Baltic state that all the Bo- 
marsund forts have been destroyed and the troops 
re-embarked. A few steam frigates remained 
cruising among the Islands. Marshal Baragua d’ 
Hilliers and Gen. Jones had reconnoitred Helsing: 
fors and the Finland coast. 

Abo was found to be strongly fortified, having 
a garrison of about 15,000 men, with fifteen gun- 
boats and some armed ships laying before it. The 
channel before Abo is so intricate and the place 
so strong that probably no attempt wili be made 
against it. On the steamers nearing Hango Udd, 
the Russians blew up the fort of Gustafshwra, im- 
agining it was about to be bombarded. 

A part of the troops intended for the Crimean 
expedition had embarked at Varna. The expe- 
dition was to rendezvous at Baltschick, at which 
place and at Bourgas the Frenc’: were to embark. 
The force for land service consists of 25,000 En- 
glish, 26,000 French, and 20,000 Turks. Sir John 
Burgoine had arrived to take the command.— 
Cholera has almost disappeared. Marshal St. Ar- 
naud has issued an order stating that Sebastopol 
will be ‘taken and held as a guarrantee of peace. 

The Russians are making preparations to burn 
the cities of Odessa, Reni, Brailow, Galatz, and 
Ismail, should they be forced to abandon them. 
They have prepared combustibles, and have cut 
off the supply of water and burned the fire en- 
gines. Orders are issued that wherever the ene- 


my appears in superior strength, towns and villa- 
ges are to be reduced to ashes. Unceasing prepa- 
rations are being made in goer for defence. 


All criminal prisoners are liberated and enrolled 
in companies to work the port batteries. 
of 200 of the worst convicts are still in 
be employed in carrying ammuuition. 

Greece has refused to pay the indemnity de- 
manded by Turkey. 

The proposition of the Four Powers have been 
absolutely rejected by the Czar. 

The Russian Embassy at Vienna had received 
notice that the greater part of the Russian army 
would quit Moldavia by the 20th of the present 
month, and the remainder by the Ist prox. Omar 
Pasha continues to concentrate his main army 
along the bank of the Kamazu below Buseo. 

Secret negociations have been going on be- 
tween Nicholas and the Pope. The Czar holds 
out a prospect of a change towards the Catholics 
in Poland, and of concessions* to the Latins in 
Jerusalem. 

The Austrian Cabinet has decided that the re- 
jection y Russia of the propositions of the Four 
Powers does not amount to a casus belli against 
Russia, but that Austria will maintain her neutral 
position while she awaits the result of the attack 
upon Sebastopol by the allied Powers. 


ENGLAND.—A submarine telegraph has just been 
completed from Holyhead to Howth, Ireland. 

Bread riots have occurred at Nottingham and 
Kidderminster. 

Archdeacon Wilberforce (son of the celebrated 
William Wilberforce) has resigned in conse- 
quence of his scruples to recognise the Queen as 
the head of the church spiritual. 
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| A late return shows that the population of Ire- 
land has- fallen off two millions in the past five 
years. 

Prince Albert was paying a visit to Louis Na- 
oleon at Boulogne. He was accompanied by a 
rilliant staff, and escorted by a squadron of the 

Queen’s Life Guards. 


France.—The Emperor was at the camp at 
Boulogne, which is now fully organized, and con- 
sists of 100,000 men of all arms. These forces 
are to remain until spring, when they will be 
drafted as required, for active service. Pedro, the 
young king of Portugal, and Prince Albert, were 
at the camp, and the king of Belgium accompa- 
nied by his son, the Duke of Brabant, had also 
visited the Emperor there. The Emperor was to 
visit Belgium on the 12th inst. 

Bericium.—The Ministers have withdrawn their 
resignations. 

Spain.—Pierre Soulé, the American Minister, 
has taken a journey into France. It is supposed 
he will not return to Madrid. 

Disturbances have broken out at Salamanca and 
Valencia. 


Catirornia.—The steamship United States ar- 
rived at New Orleans on the 23d inst., with Cali- 
fornia dates to the Ist. 

Mexico.—Acapulco dates are to the 5th inst. 
It was reported that Alvarez had entered the city 
of Uyubla and was pushing through Guerrero 
towards the city of Mexico, having been unsuc- 
cessful in two battles with the government troops, 
which were, however, retiring towards the city of 
Mexico. 

Domestic.—The yellow fever continues its ra- 
vages at New Orleans, Savannah, Charleston and 
some other cities in the South. ‘he deaths at Sae 
vannah during the past week were 130. 

At Augusta, Ga., a panic seized the inhabitants 
in consequence of the fatal virulence of the dis- 
ease, ond nearly the whole population fled. The 
country for miles round is occupied with tents. 
The post office is closed and the mails remain un- 
distributed. Although the place is nearly deserted, 
there had been eleven deaths and as many new 
cases during the two days previous to the 23d 
inst. 

Cholera has disappeared from Columbia in this 
State. The total number of deaths from the epi- 
demic is stated to be one hundred and seven. 
There was a decrease in the number of deaths at 
Pittsburg at last dates. Forty-five deaths from 
this cause took place on the 23d inst. 

Captain James Smith, of the brig Julia Moulton, 
has been arrested and committed at New York on 
a charge of having conveyed 660 slaves from 
Africa to Cuba, in that vessel on her last voyage, 
and W. C. Valentine, a merchant of the same city, 
has also been arrested and committed ona charge 
of being concerned in fitting out that vessel for the 
voyage named. The fitting out of vessels for the 
slave trade is now pursued as a regular business 
in New York. 

The second party of emigrants sent out to Kan- 
sas territory by the New England Aid Society, has 
reached its destination, all in good health and 

spirits, and pleased with their prospects. A steam 
mill was purchased at Rochester, and has been 
sent out for them. The third party will ‘eave 
Boston on the 26th inst., and will be accompanied 
‘ by Branscomb, the company’s agent. 





